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AMENDMENT. 


AMENDMENT. 


WANAMAKER’S. 





MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania for their approval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 

of the megan | of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
constitution of the commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the C lth of Pe ylvania 
in General Assembly met That the following is proposed 
as an amendment to the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 

AMENDMENT. 

Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters which reads as follows: 

‘If twenty-two years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months’ 
and paid atleast one month before the election,’’ so 
that the section which reads as follows ; 

‘Every male citizen, twenty-one years of age, 
possessing the following qualifications, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at all elections ; 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shail offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceding the election. 

Fourth. If twenty-two years of age or upwards, 
he shall have paid, within two years, a state or 
county tax, which shall have been assessed at least 
two months and paid at least one month before the 
election,” shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

‘* Every male citizen twenty-one years of age, pos- 
sessing the following qualifications, shall be entitled 
to vote at the pores place of the electiou district of 
ro he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
ae = | preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. The legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been a citizen for thirty 
days and an inhabitant of this state one year next 
—_— an election, except at municipal elections, 
and for the last thirty days a resident of the election 
district in which he may offer his vote, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at such election in the election district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where for all officers that now are or hereafter may be 
elected by the people: Provided, That in time of war 
no elector in the actual military service of the State 
or of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote, and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
me election district in which they respectively re- 
side. 


Fifth. For the purpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by rea- 
son of his peornee or absence while employed in the 
service of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college or 
seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or public institution, — the inmates of any 
home for disabled and indigent soldiers and sailors who, 
for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to reside 
in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established.” 

A true copy of the joint resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

sed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

oa for their approval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, That the fol- 
lowing amendment is a to the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of vennsylvania, in accordance 
with the Eighteenth Article thereof: 

AMENDMENT. 

There shall be an additional article to said Con- 

stitution to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 
ARTICLE XIX. 


The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor, to be used as a beverage, is hereby 
ageypeo and any violation of this prohibition shall 
sa be misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 

y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may be allowed in such manner only as may be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this article 
of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate pcnal- 
ties for its enforcement. 

.A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


iy foreign relations begin to make a figure. The negotiations 

at Berlin appear to be successful, and to confer a larger im- 
portance upon the Republic as an international force. The report 
that France had made such a treaty with Légitime as gave her a 
substantial protectorate in Hayti has awakened interest, and Mr. 
Blaine has proposed to send a commission to that island to look 
after our interests. The latest reports indicate, however, that the 
contest there between Légitime and Hyppolite may soon termin- 
ate, and in favor of the latter, which would put a new face on the 
affair. Quite as important, and perhaps even more so, is the pros- 
pect of an issue between ourselves and Great Britain concerning 
the fisheries in Behring’s Sea. To assert her side of the case the 
latter power is said to have ordered three war-ships to proceed}from 
Victoria, B. C., to the fishery waters, and the question is what 
they will do when they get there. The Canadians are sure they 
will knock our smaller craft all to bits, but we hardly expect that 
to occur,—not immediately, at least. 





In the Samoan negotiations the American Commissioners 
seem to have had much less difficulty than was anticipated a few 
weeks ago, and it was reported early in the week from Berlin that 
the protocol was almost ready for the approval of the collective 
Cemmission, and the ratification of the Governments they repre- 
sent. This was foreshadowed by the attitude taken by the Chan- 
cellor and his son before the Conference met. It was very evident 
that Germany did not think Samoa worth the risk of disturbing 
friendly relations with the United States, and adding us to the 
list of her enemies. The whole conduct of the business at Berlin 
is an acknowledgment of our international importance in the 
eyes of the strongest of the European Powers, and showed that 
nothing was necessary on our part but a firm attitude in order to 
secure what we demanded in the name of justice for a weak and 
oppressed people of our own hemisphere. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Bayard had his head full of the ideas of our relative position 
when the Democratic party was last in control of the National 
Government. Like his party generally, he was not enough in 
sympathy with that great national uprising of 1861-5 to under- 
stand how it has altered our position before the world. So he 
went about the business in the half-apologetic style of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer negotiations, and produced an impression correspond- 
ingly weak. 

It remains to make the United Kingdom profit by the object 
lesson with which Germany has been favoring her. She has to 
leain from Mr. Blaine that the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty belongs to 
ancient history, and that we do not intend to accept her joint- 
guarantee of the Nicaragua or any other canal between the two 
Oceans. That our Secretary of State strove to impress on the 
London Foreign Office in 1881 ; but the lesson was interrupted by 
Mr. Garfield’s death, and none of his successors in office have re- 
sumed the task. 





A TIMELY article in the New York Tribuue of Saturday in- 
sists that Benjamin Harrison is President, and denounces the idea 
that other men, Senators or what not, shall have the right to make 
appointments in his name. The article might well be stronger, 
and more pointed; if it had the vigor which existing circum- 
stances justify, it would help no doubt to give tone to the present 
relaxed and demoralized condition of the Republican mind. 

The particular case which the Tribune treats is probably that 
which is reported as having been raised in Illinois, over a local 
appointment. The President acted upon the recommendations 





wise. 





made by Representative Cannon and others, but omitted to con- 
sult the Senators from that State in regard to the matter, where- 
upon Mr. Cullom and Mr. Farwell are said to be affronted, and to 
regard themselves as having a just grievance. In discussing the 
general question, the Tribune lays down these propositions : 


“There are some persons who seem disposed to find fault because the 
President tries to act upon his own judgment, and to exercise his own dis- 
cretion in appointments, either without consulting them, or without accept- 
ing as final their wishes when made known. Evidently they misapprehend 
the situation. The people did not intrust Executive responsibility and 
power to them, but to him, and as the responsibility is his, so it is his duty 
to deeide for himself, as far as he can, what he ought to do. 

“Tt isone thing to solicit information and receive advice, but it is a 
very different thing indeed to be bound to act upon only the information 
or advice which one man may give. Ifthe President learns all that he can 
from those who are presumably in the best position to know the facts, and 
from both sides in each case, and not from one side only, he does right. 
But when the time comes to decide, he is bound to act upon the impressions 
which all the information and advice received have produced in his mind, 
and not upon the impressions which may prevail in the mind of somebody 
else. 

“The Constitution does not provide that the two Senators from a State 
shall be Presidents for that State, nor that a Representative shall be Presi- 
dent for his Congressional district. Neither do the people intrust the ap- 
pointing power to the Senators, the Representatives, or the party commit- 
teemen. The Constitution and laws confer the power upon the President, 
and the people have intrusted it to Mr. Harrison, and he is exercising it.” 

These are sensible and judicious deliverances. That they are 
absolutely true hardly needs be said: indeed their simplicity 
would make them commonplace, except in the presence of a cer- 
tainty that such a restatement of fundamental truth is greatly 
needed. 





THE public dinner to Mr. Cleveland in New York confirms 
the belief that the Free Trade end of the Democratic party are 
duly grateful to him for his past services, and intend to seek to 
make him still more useful in the future. Itis rather early to begin 
to talk of candidates for the presidency in 1892, but there can be no 
reason to doubt that it is meant to keep him in training with ref- 
erence to the possibilities of that year. In one respect this is 
Mr. Cleveland as a candidate will need a good deal of 
booming. He is not like Mr. Blaine; there is much risk that if 
he be not pressed on the public attention, the country and even 
the Democratic party may begin to forget all about him. No 
doubt it will be a rather tiresome job to trot him out as a foil to 
Mr. Hill and other possible candidates every three months or so, 
but nothing less will meet the needs of the situation. And from 
the Free Trade point of view, this is well worth doing. No other 
possible candidate could have done as much for that faction as the 
ex-president. He is the best card they have to play, and they 
should not let him slip out of public recoilection. 

We remark that no more is said of Mr. Whitney as a Demo- 
cratic candidate for 1892. He was the only man who went out of 
the Cleveland administration distinctly stronger with the public 
than when he went in. His earlier blunders in his department 
were as much retrieved as was possible; and his attitude towards 
our shipping interests in the last two years would go far to con- 
ciliate the support of many Democrats who voted for Mr. Harri- 
son rather than help to elect a Free Trader. 





THE murder, in Chicago, of Dr. Cronin, an Irish nationalist, 
formerly of this city, is an extremely unfortunate occurrence at 
the present moment, as it may help to confirm the English people 
in the idea that the men who are working for the liberation of 
Ireland from English rule are the reckless and unscrupulous set of 
assassins that the London Times would have the world believe, 
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But it will do to wait until further investigation has shown who 
the murderers are, and what was their motive, before pronouncing 
upon the significance of the crime. At present it seems certain 
that the perpetrators were inside of the great secret society of 
which Dr. Cronin was a leading member, and that the motive to 
the act lay in his relations to the management of that society. 
Fortunately there are clews enough in the hands of the author- 
ities to enable the matter to be sifted thoroughly, and Dr. Cronin 
has friends, especially in our own city, who will push the matter 
to the right conclusion. It is especially the members of the Clan- 
na-Gael who are determined to punish the assassins, at whatever 
cost of money or of exposure. 

At the same time it seems to us that the event furnishes an- 
other reason for distrusting the workings of all such societies in 
such a cause as this of Irish nationality. The two advantages of 
a secret organization are supposed to be that the knowledge of 
plans is kept from the enemy, and that hearty brotherhood is es- 
tablished among the members. Yet the treachery of Le Caron 
showed that the former was not accomplished, and the murder of 
Dr. Cronin seems to prove that the latter is likewise impossible. 





THE daily journals report that Mr. Quay’s success in forcing 
the appointments of Messrs. Martin and Gilkeson was interpreted 
by all the local politicians to mean that he was making good pro- 
gress in organizing his own “ machine” in Philadelphia, and that 
he would now be in a position at last to “down” Mr. McManes. 
Upon such a subject the judgment of the local “workers” is 
doubtless good. They know how political ‘“‘ machines” are set 
up, and they appreciate the power which may be exercised in 
a great city’s partisan work by the unscrupulous use of fifty or a 
hundred appointments by a Collector of Internal Revenue. 


Whether, however, these are enough to make Mr. Quay’s power | 


in Philadelphia supreme, it is believed, the same reports say, that 
they will be supplemented by those of the Custom House, when 
Mr. Cooper shall become Collector of the Port, and perhaps by 
those which will be controlled by the other officers whom Mr. 
Harrison will in time name. 

In the Western end of the State, Congressman Dalzell of 
Pittsburg has found, according to the Washington correspondent 
of the Inquirer, that “ Quay’s influence is supreme.” Mr. Wana- 
maker, it seems, declared this to Mr. Dalzell. The appointment 
of a postmaster being in issue, the latter found that the Postmaster- 
General had “ hung up” his recommendation, on a telegram from 
Mr. Quay directing that action.. Then, says the Washington cor- 
respondent— 

“Mr. Dalzell, in the excitement of the moment, put a direct question 
and received a direct answer. He remarked: ‘ Mr. Postmaster-General, am 
I to be consulted with reference to appointments in my district, or is Sena- 
tor Quay?’ 

“The Postmaster replied: ‘When it comes to that issue I shall in all 
cases in this district defer to the wishes of Senator Quay’ 

“The Representative was staggered by the promptness and decisive- 
ness of thr Postmaster-General’s answer and tone.” 

Mr. Dalzell would hardly be “staggered” much, one would 
suppose, if he recalled that Mr. Wanamaker was made a member 
of the Cabinet upon Mr. Quay’s insistence. Perhaps he had for- 
gotten this, in the excitement of the interview. 





THE Single Tax party raises its head in Southern Dakota, and 
means to press its policy on that State by political organization as 
well as by argument. Certainly a new community like this fur- 
nishes a fairer field for the experiment of taxing land to the full 
annual rent, than does one where vested rights have grown up 
under a method radically different. But no community is more 
certain to reject the proposal than one made up almost entirely of 
agriculturists. Every farmer knows how insecure his tenure of 
his improvements would be under such a law as this which the 
disciples of Mr. George propose; and a farmer who is making his 
beginning also knows how slight would be the inducement to break 


- ground ina new country with the knowledge that the state means 





to take as its own all that is not capable of being proven to be the 
direct result of the settler’s own labor. “Go West and grow up 
with the country !’’ means to share in the common benefits which 
accrue to every settler from that general increment of values from 
which even untilled lands are not excluded. The dnly considera- 
tion which could be supposed to make the rent-tax popular in the 
Dakotas is the general enmity to the big “‘ bonanza farms ” of that 
region. The single tax certainly would destroy these, but it 
would be like the Chinaman burning down his house to roast his 


pig. 





A VERY large body of the lawyers of Philadelphia and of 
Pittsburg have united in a protest against the establishment of 
Prohibition by constitutional amendment, on the ground that this 
is not a proper subject for constitutional legislation, but for a stat- 
ute. Any of the signers of the protest might be a supporter of 
prohibitory legislation by statute, and possibly some of them 
would vote for such a statute, if they were members of the legis- 
lature. There is force in their objection to the proposed method, 
and yet there is something to be said on the other side. Our 
theory of “‘ government of the people by the people” is only im- 
perfectly realized by our representative system. Partly this is be- 
cause the business of legislation falls into the hands of a class who 
do not fully embody the convictions and wishes of the people. 
Partly it is because our methods of ascertaining the will of the 
majority sometimes gives the power to a minority. 

For this reason Switzerland has adopted the plebiscite asa 
recognized addition to its legislative methods; and when 50,000 
of the Swiss people demand by petition that any question shall be 
submitted to the popular vote, it must be done. It is unfortunate 
that the only kind of plebiscite recognized in our system is that on 
a constitutional amendment, as there eertainly are good reasons 
for not embodying the results of even a popular mandate on such 
a question in our fundamental law. But the right of the people 
to pass a statute by popular vote seems to be involved in our the- 
ory of government; and it might be required that for its repeal 
either another popular vote should be taken, or that a larger 
majority than half should be necessary in each branch of the 
legislature. 

We do not suppose that this protest will have any considerable 
effect on the vote in Pennsylvania. It is not for the reasons as- 
signed by the members of the bar that the majority are likely to 
enact Prohibition. Nor will it much affect the attitude of the 
Prohibitionists, as they want the constitutional method in order 
to secure the plan against repeal by the legislature. They do not 
want to have to watch every election and every session to prevent 
the restoration of license by a scratch vote. They have some 
recollection of the way in which statutory Prohibition was abol- 
ished thirty years ago. In 1855 there were thirteen States and 
two Territories which had statutes forbidding the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants. But repeal swept away all these except 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, to which Kansas and Iowa 
have been added in recent years. 





THE success of restricted license in Philadelphia has stirred 
up the people of Baltimore to agitate for the establishment of a 
similar system in that city. It is a movement outside party lines, 
but it is easy to see why the managers of the Democratic party 
should fear its success as weakening one of their most powerful 
allies in the control of city politics. Should it succeed, it 
might bring about a complete reform in municipal politics, of which 
Baltimore is very much in need. The effect of restricted license 
in reducing the political power of the saloon is certain to prove. 
its most important result, next to the reduction of drunkenness 
and the crime which attends it. The Chicago organ of the liquor 
interest says : 

“ The enemy to be dreaded is the moderate, conscientious, although mis- 
informed and misguided or cunning and malicious enemy of the saloon, 
who, through the imposition of an exorbitantly high license law and early- 
closing and Sunday-closing municipal ordinances, seeks to reduce the nu- 
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merical strength of the saloons tosuch an insignificant figure that their in- 
fluence and power for self-protection will be reduced,—in fact comparatively 
destroyed.” 

In Baltimore Cardinal Gibbons gives the new movement an 
excellent go-off in a public declaration that High License is better 
than Prohibition, and that it is urgently needed in Baltimore. He 
proposes such an arrangement as will limit the number of saloons 
in proportion to the population of each ward, exclude from the 
business intemperate and lawless people, enforce sharply the laws 
against Sunday selling and selling to intoxicated people and mi- 
nors, and withdraw peremptorily the licenses of those who dis- 
obey the laws. What he said on Sunday shows how much the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country has assimilated itself to 
the general standard on this point: 

“T am in favor of a severe police Sunday law prohibiting the sale of 
liquors on Sundays, and would have that law rigidly enforced. The saloon- 
keepers in Baltimore say that they sell more liquor on Sunday than on any 
other day. This is a crying shame, and somebody is responsible for this 
state of things. The keeping of taverns and saloons open on Sundays leads 
to many bad consequences. The man who frequents the saloon is not likely 
to attend church, nor is he in condition to worship. Drunkenness, whilst 
always sinful, is an aggravated crime when committed on Sunday. It is 
scandalous, and leads to the violation of other laws. More crime can be 
traced to intemperance than to any other source. It is useless to make the 
most stringent laws for the observance of Sunday, and the prevention of 
the sale of liquors on that day, unless the police are brought to enforce the 
laws. The indifference shown to Sunday kaws and the neglect to enforce 
them brings those laws into contempt. LEither enforce Sunday laws, or take 
the liquor licenses away.” 

As the Cardinal probably has a larger population of the city 
under his pastoral charge than is the case with any other Roman 
Catholic prelate in America, this utterance no doubt will have a 
considerable influence in determining the result. 





THE New York custom-house furnishes an illustration of the 
ways devised by the political workers to frustrate the provisions 
of the Pendleton-Eaton law as regards competitive examinations. 
One trick is to hold examinations on successive days from the same 
set of papers. Of course those who apply on the later days have 
been thoroughly posted as to the questions and the answers, or 
they even may bring the answers written out by some other hand. 
This seems to have been done by Mr. Saul Hollander, who knew 
so little of the subjects included in the examinations that he could 
not even read his professed answers to the Commission. All this 
was done two years back with the connivance of one of the ex- 
amining board appointed to carry out the law. And it was done 
with so much secresy and address, that the friends of the reform 
have been accustomed to contrast this with some other of the 
large government offices, in that the law was satisfactorily en- 
forced. It now only comes to light through the dissatisfaction of 
one of the parties with his share of the gains. 

We fear this is by no means the last of such trickery, and that 
it will not be confined to any one party. American ingenuity has 
its disadvantages, and one of these is that it makes it very difficult 
to enforce arrangements which work well enough in other coun- 
tries. At the time of the passage of the Pendleton law we pointed 
out this danger, and we have no doubt that in other quarters than 
the New York custom house there have been evasions of the 
contrivance which was to bring in an age of political purity. 





Mrs. MARGARET F. SULLIVAN, who is reporting the Paris Ex- 
hibition in a very satisfactory way for the Associated Press, shows 


that in the department of machinery at least we hold our old pre- | 


eminence and display it better than at any previous European ex- 
hibition. Not only do we fill one-third of the grand machinery 
palace, which exceeds in size even that of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, but we furnish the ideas in a great number of cases for ma- 
chines exhibited by Europeans. Thus it is said that two-thirds of 


the steam-engines exhibited are modifications of that devised by 
Mr. Corliss. 


Our ideas are paramount in a great number of 








branches, not excepting agricultural implements, in which we 
show less recent progress than do our European copyists. It is in 
electrical apparatue, in type-writers, and in type-setting ma- 
chines, that we show the most unrivalled ingenuity in this exhi- 
bition. 

Mr. Howells said it was in Machinery Hall that the Ameri- 
can Eagle crowed the loudest in his breast in 1876. In is in the 
Machinery Palace at Paris that the same bird will have his loud- 
est crow thisyear. How much of all this would there have been 
to show if we had acquiesed in the Free Trade notion of doing 
those things we could do with the most ease, and with the least 
difficulty in the face of the world’s competition ? 





WE have watched with sympathetic interest the progress 
made in the establishment of the manufacture of sugar from 
sorghum cane in Kansas. Nothing could be more important 
for the interests of our Western farmers than the establishment of 
of an industry which would give them another and profitable 
crop. Kansas sees this, and has been paying a premium of two 
cents a pound for sugar made from sorghum by the new methods. 
Last year 712,836 pounds of sugar were thus made, and 354,000 
gallons of molasses, and the State paid $11,348.72 in bounties. Two 
dollars a ton was paid for cane, and thirty-three cents a ton was 
realized in profits,—results which did not come up to expectations 
and do not show that the industry yet has been established on a 
really profitable basis. But it is believed that by the reduction of 
expenses incidental to a beginning and by the improvement of 
machinery and of methods, the business may be made highly 
profitable to both farmers and sugar-makers. 





THE business of making linen is one of the oldest in America, 
as it held a place only second to making woolens in the old sys- 
tem of household manufactures established in colonial times and 
kept up until the War of 1812 broughtin the factory. But while 
woolens and cottons have made great advances under the factory 
system, that of linen never has been prosperous, and while we 
still grow a great deal of flax, much of it is for the sake of getting 
the seed to make linseed oil. It is suggested that the new im- 
provements in the methods of treating the flax after it has been 
pulled, by which the tedious and offensive process of getting the 
stalks apart from the fibre is displaced by a quick and easy pro- 
cedure, offers an opportunity to naturalize this great industry 
over again in this country. To do this we must have what we never 
had as yet—a really protective duty on linen and on linen thread. 
Such duties have been proposed more than once, and even agreed 
to in Committees of Ways and Means, but never passed by Con- 
gress. As a consequence we have remained dependent on the 
Irish, Scotch, and German linen makers for our supply, and during 
the war we had to pay enormous prices for this article, when it 
had to be substituted in so many cases for cotton. This certainly is 
a manufacture which is worthy of the attention of Congress, 
equally with the tinplate industry, which will be pressed by the 
West. 


WHILE Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Brien both have made a marked 
impression as witnesses before the special Commission in London, 
it is is impossible to find in their testimony any evidence of their 
statesmanship. They both declare that from first to last they 
have contemplated nothing but lawful Parliamentary agitation, 
in the hope of securing from the English people, without a re- 
course to arms, what the revolutionary party expected to obtain 
by a rebellion, Yet at no point in their career as agitators do they 
seem to have proceeded on the supposition that at some early day 
they must expect to be acting with one of the two great English 
parties in securing Home Rule for Ireland. Whether they ex- 
pected to break down those parties in Great Britain, and come to 
their end over the ruins of Liberal and Tory, or whether they 
hoped to have Home Rule given them without any acquiescence 
in its wisdom, at some great crisis in the history of the country, 
does not appear. Indeed they never seem to have asked them- 
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selves these questions, but to have gone on with their agitation 
simply hoping for something to turn up. And when that some- 
thing proved to be Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to an agreement 
with their plans, they must have been very much embarrassed 
by the necessity of eating all their words for years past. Sir 
Richard Webster had no difficulty in making Mr. O’Brien very 
uncomfortable in the witness-box by reminding him how he had 
spoken of the Queen, although the Home Rule proposal is dis- 
tinctly to make the monarchy the one link between the two 
countries, and thus to elevate it to a constitutional importance it 
has not enjoyed since the Union of 1801. So of his language 
about his present ally, Earl Spencer, and about Mr. Gladstone’s 
government. In fact, Mr. O’Brien could defend his Janguage in 
United Ireland only by falling back upon the revolutionists’ 
position, and describing the relations of England to Ireland as 
those of concealed warfare. If it be so, what assurance can he or 
any one give the English people that such a measure as this of 
Mr. Gladstone’s will prove any final establishment of peace 
between the two countries? Either the antagonism is much less 
than he says, or nothing short of Irish independence will suffice 
to pacify the Irish people. 





At the time the Sugar Bounties convention was drafted by 
the representatives of the continental Powers and Great Britain, 
we predicted that the champions of Free Trade would offer a very 
solid resistance to its adoption. It is true that the sugar-refining 
business in England has been all but ruined by the continental 
policy which offers an entire exemption from taxation to refiners 
in so far as they are engaged in making sugar for export. But 
the lower price of sugar has fostered many small industries, espe- 
cially in East London, such as the manufacture of confectionery 
and preserves. It thus has created a special interest which is 
clamorous against anything which may raise the price of sugar, 
and when an East End representative undertook to defend the 
policy of the government in the matter of the convention, his own 
constituents refused to hear him. 

By the convention the English market for sugar is to be open 
only to those countries which show no favors to their sugar-pro- 
ducers. Thus if the next Congress should pass the proposal to 
put a bounty on American sugar, it would be forbidden to send 
any sugar from America to England. The arrangement is just 
enough in any point of view except that of the Free Trader, and 
we are not surprised to learn that Mr. Charles Villiers, the last 
surviver of the junto which managed the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
is very emphatic in his denunciation of the proposal. 





A LETYER from a Russian Nihilist which appears in the New 
York Sun gives a very unpleasant picture of the condition of the 
Czar’s capital at the present time. It is beyond doubt that an- 
other attempt has been made to assassinate Alexander III., and 
this time by an officer of the army, who managed to wound him 
in the arm while he was walking in the palace gardens. This of 
course has been followed by a paroxysm of terrified energy on 
the part of the authorities, and something like one hundred and 
eighty officers are in confinement on suspicion of having had a 
hand in the plot. Besides these, a great number of civilians, 
mostly in the higher ranks of society, have been arrested by night 
and hurried off the fortresses, and others are living in dread of 
the same fate. The writer admits the murderous purpose of the 
association to which he belongs, and speaks of forty men selected 
by lot from the different circles of the association, to kill the Czar 
at the first opportunity. In these circumstances it is not wonder- 
ful that a ruler trained in the ideas of despotic power which form 
the very atmosphere of the Russian court, should use the most 
violent measures in the defense of his own life. It is mutual ter- 
rorism of a kind which has become possible only since science has 
armed private individuals with weapons as destructive as armies 
and police. That is one of the new features of civilization, which 
cannot but modify the relations of rulers and ruled. It is, in fact, an 








extension of that power of the individual which came into his 
hands by the invention of gun-powder, and its application in fire- 
arms, 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE, 


New YorK. 
HE extent and vigor of the bull movement in the stock market 
has been a great surprise, and possibly to none more than 
those who originally started the movement. Due credit for sagac- 
ity in seeing that the time had come for a turn, and for boldness 
in following his convictions, must be accorded to Mr. Nat. Jones, 
of the firm of Jones, Kennett & Hopkins, who probably has done 
more than any other one operator in Wall street to make the 
market what it has been. He must have cleared a very handsome 
sum by his operations, and he deserves it, for he started almost 
single handed to bull the market, and by the force of his argu- 
ments and boldness of his operations, turned the Chicago and New 
York following of his house from bears to bulls. The Western 
men were especially bearish, and seemed so set in their convic- 
tions that the railroad situation was radically bad, that it might 
be supposed nothing could make them think otherwise. When 
they did turn, however, they went in with great vim on the bull 
side, and bought stocks with a boldness which speedily told on the 
whole market. It was the Chicago end of the speculative con- 
tingent which put up C. B. & Q. from 90 to 104, and Rock Island 
to par. They apparently began their operations in these stocks, 
while St. Paul and Northwest came in later, when the New York 
men had swung into line. The price of St. Paul has risen far 
above what conservative operators thought it could go, although 
they, too, were operating on the bull side of the market; but the 
situation of the stock made it comparatively easy of manipula- 
tion. It is mainly held abroad, and is tied up in a way which 
keeps it off the market, so that the amount of floating stock is 
small as compared with the total capitalization. It was also 
known to the operators who were bullinug it that the stock would 
be held for election purposes, and therefore they felt safe in buy- 
ing it up to figures which would otherwise have been dangerous, 
The high prices to which it has been run up would have brought 
a flood of stock on them had not the necessity for holding for con- 
trol existed. It was pointed out some weeks ago in this article 
that the St. Paul and Northwest roads would pass under practi- 
cally one management, and it will not be a great while before this 
will be demonstrated. Meantime the property is showing a mar- 
vellous recuperative power in its earnings. The increase in the 
net earnings for the first four months of the year is over a million 
of dollars as compared with last year. It is noted that the North- 
west is not doing so well, and a “ railroad expert,’’ who once be- 
fore attacked the bookkeeping of the pin jo in severe terms, is 
out again in a letter, arguing that the road is not earning, and will 
not earn, a dividend this year; and that it only appears to do it 
by charging to capital account expenses that in other well man- 
aged companies are charged against income. 

While there are certain classes of expenditures which go 
against income by fixed rule, there are other important classes 
which it is wholly in the discretion of the managers whether they 
shall be paid out of income or capital. Sometimes they may pro- 
perly be paid from one fund and sometimes from the other. It is 
simply a matter of business discretion. There is no moral princi- 
ple involved in, say, paying for the replacement of wooden bridges 
with iron ones out of capital (new issues of bonds), or paying for 
it out of income. If nine-tenths of ordinary working expenses 
were paid out of capital, no rule of morals would 3 broken. 
But there would beif the facts were not fully and plainly set forth 
to the public in the company’s reports. So long as the owners of 
the property, and the investing public, are kept fully informed of 
the way a property is managed then every one can see for himself 
and decide for himself as to what value the securities of the com- 
pany have. He can buy or sell as he chooses, on knowledge of 
the facts. But if the facts are concealed, or misstated, so that an 
investor is led to suppose that a corporation is earning the divi- 
dends or interest it pays, whereas it is not doing so, but is paying 
out of fresh borrowings expenses which are properly a charge 
against income, then a gross fraud has been perpetrated. The 
Northwest Company gives the fullest reports of its expenditures, 
so that no one is deceived as to how the company is being managed. 
That is all that can be asked. If the stockholders do not like it 
the facts are before them and they can change the management. 

The market began to wear a tired look on Wednesday. The 
transactions had increased in amount day by day, until the total 
had exceeded half a million shares, taking the “‘ listed ” and “ un- 
listed”? stocks together. This, and the way prices began to 
weaken, showed that there had been heavy realizing. The lead- 
ing bull operators had sold out, and desired to get the market 
down to buy back again cheaper. Then the bear despatches be- 
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n to come from Chicago. There was frost in the spring wheat 
Felt, notice of rate reductions by various roads, and a prominent 
railroad man said it looked as if another big fight was coming in 
the northwest. It is true that two important roads threatened 
trouble. The Chicago & Alton only came into the Inter-State 
Association reluctantly, and claims now that it has suffered by do- 
ing so. The action of this company in respect to the lumber rate 
from Chicago to Kansas City is considered equivalent to notice of 
withdrawal from the Association. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Northern road, which has given notice of a reduction of rates 
from Chicago to St. Paul, was the road which persistently refused 
to join the Association, and is not a member of it now. While 
these things look a little disquieting, it is to be considered that the 
western roads have had enough and more than enough of fight- 
ing; and the chances are that after some growling, peace will 
reigu again. It would perhaps be ungracious to hint that the war 
cloud will lower just long enough to permit of the buying of new 
ines of stocks. 
tines he coal stocks have done little to aid the market, and Read- 
ing has been a great disappointment. There has been a row in 
the pool, one prominent member, who had the market manipula- 
tion of the stock in charge, being brought to book by his associ- 
ates for secretly selling out on them, and thereby frustrating the 
expected rise in the stock. It appears he confessed, and declared 
he would wash his hands of the whole business, which was mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, as the pool management was taken from 
him. Itis doubtful what the stock will do after this miscar- 
riage, and with a bad April statement of earnings added to it. 
The May statement may be better, and it is certain that the coal 
trade is improving. The Vanderbilt stocks have been strong, and 
rumors were in circulation the latter part of the week that a 
strong bull pool was buying Lake Shore with intent to advance it 
to 112 or higher. The — Plate stocks, which are in this 

ught to be a purchase. ; 

aa con cue cone been immensely active, and with the 
activity has come higher prices. On Wednesday 5} per cent. was 
bid in Boston for the next quarterly dividend on Sugar Trust 
stock. Boston and the Germans are wild over this security. It 
is said if a man were to cry out something about Sugar stock at a 
Leiderkranz concert, the whole audience would jump up and shout 
“What did he say?” The dividend on Chicago Gas is to be at 
the rate of one per cent. quarterly, and the first dividend of 2 per 
cent. has been announced. As a 4 per cent. stock, it should sell at 
70. National Lead Trust, after hanging for weeks and weeks 
about 214, has risen several points on enormous transactions, and 
is said to be good for 35. The position of Cotton Oil stock has 
been changed by the bull movement. As is often the case, the 
opposition party who had paralyzed the efforts of the big holders 
of the stock to advance it, have concluded that in such a time as 
this there is more money in bulling than in bearing things. A 
coalition has been formed, Cotton Oil stock is to become a regular 
dividend payer and there are to be changes in the management. 
A strong market combination has been made to advance the price 
of the stock, and it is expected to go over 70. There is talk of 75, 
but the lower figure is the safer to calculate upon. Of course this 
supposes that the general market continues favorable. 

One point more is worth a word. Mr. Villard has won the 
fight for control of the Oregon Transcontinental Company. The 
logic of the position was with him, and the most money. He is 
first, last, and all the time a bull in all that relates to the stock 
market. It is safe to say that all the stocks identified with his 
name, particularly the Northern Pacific, will go up. They may 
rise to figures which it would look like extravagance to give now. 








“IN THE END.” 

A PHRASE in an article in THE AMERICAN two weeks ago 

awakens comment in Harper’s Weekly. We said of President 
Harrison’s appointment of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Thompson that 
excellent as this was, extorting “the unwilling praise of those 
who mean to condemn him in the end,” it was not enough to rest 
his Administration upon, especially if other and evil practices, 
such as the Post-Office Department’s partisan changes of minor 
postmasters, were to overshadow it. Our contemporary says we 
made a fling at the Mugwumps in our words “‘ those who mean to 
condemn him in the end,’ and it insists that the present move- 
ments of the President in organizing his Administration are not 
important to him, as THE AMERICAN alleged they were, unless 
those who believe that “an occasional good act will not offset an 
occasional bad one” do mean to condemn the President in the 
end. “If Tae AMERICAN is not one of these critics, its warning 


is ridiculous. If it is, its sneer is silly,”--says H. W. 





Upon a review of the case we are satisfied with the phrase. 
We had in mind, in using it, such professed devotees of a reform 
in the Civil Service as abandon that reform when Free Trade 
comes to the front, and such as adhered unflinchingly to Mr. 
Cleveland, whether he was faithful to the Reform or not,—con- 
tenting themselves with a modicum from him of what they would 
exact from a Republican President. We had in mind, too, such 
journals as those which have now set out for a thick-and-thin 
campaign against Mr. Harrison, meaning to attack him at every 
turn, to slur him where open criticism cannot be offered, and to 
criticise him whether he chooses the right hand or the left. Cer- 
tainly THE AMERICAN is not of this number, and we do not de- 
termine now “ to condemn him in the end,” because if his Adminis- 
tration shall deserve praise we shall be prompt and glad to give 
it. So plain is this duty, indeed, that Harper’s Weekly seems to 
us as laying down a code altogether unsound, for it apparently in- 
sists that those who are concerned about the Administration must 
now make up their minds that its record will be a bad one, and 
that therefore they will certainly condemn it in the end. This is 
not our view. General Harrison, as we said, is passing through a 
critical stage, but we still hope he may pass it successfully. If 
Harper’s Weekly has already decided that he will not, and so does 
not stand ready to judge him in the end upon the actual record, 
what claim to fairness can it make ? 

As we have already said, there are journals which mean noth- 
ing else than opposition to Mr. Harrison’s Administration. If he 
extorts their words of unwilling praise by appointing strong Civil 
Service Commissioners, they none the less intend that in the long 
run, let him do as he may, they will rend him and destory him, if 
possible. It needs not be said that THz AMERICAN is not of that 
company, and it would be a shame indeed if Harper’s Weekly 
should be. Mr. Curtis, it is true, failed to hold high the flag of 
Reform in the Civil Service, when the storm of Tariff discussion 
burst, and his weakness at that moment cost the cause dearly, but 
we should be sorry to believe that his attitude toward a Protection 
President compels him to decide from the beginning of a trial 
what his verdict will be in the end. Mr. Harrison may surmount 
the difficulties of the situation. He may lead his party upward 
and forward. He may see that it is not occasional and sporadic 
good works which are required, but a system which will leave 
little chance for any evil and scandalous outcome. He may shake 
off the Spoils highwaymen who now pistol him with their “ de- 
mands.” He may determine that the straightforward observance 
of the declarations in the platforms of 1884 and 1888, and of his 
own letter of acceptance, is the only open road through the diffi- 
culties and perils of the present situation. In such case how can 
Harper’s Weekly condemn him? How can any honest and patri- 
otic journal condemn him? Whether other issues come up, or 
not, he will compel the praise of fair minded men on this point. 











THE EFFACEMENT OF MR. CAMERON. 


OTHING is more notable in the political situation of Pennsyl- 

vania than the removal from it of the personality and power 

of Mr. Cameron. Little as the fact is remarked—publicly—it is of 

historical interest to every student of affairs, and of direct interest 

to all who concern themselves as to the influences which bring 
about political results. 

Mr, Cameron’s influence suffered a deadly strain in the cam- 
paign of 1880, when, by the sacrifice of his dignity, the utmost 
exercise of his strength, and the scandalous misuse of party 
methods, he carried the majority of the Pennsylvania delegates 
into the “Stalwart” combination for General Grant. That per- 
formance was at too great a cost. It shook loose the friends of 
Mr. Blaine, and the bolder advocates of party reform, and gave 
them a ground upon which they could form in opposition. The 
defeat of the caucus in the Senatorial election of 1881, the inde- 
pendent candidacy of Mr. Wolfe the same year, and the complete 
overthrow of the “slate” ticket in 1882, all followed, and forced 
a recognition of the fact that Mr. Cameron was not such a captain 
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as could maintain the unity and bring about the success of his 
party. 

But Mr. Cameron’s present effacement is much more than that 
of a leader discredited. He is a captive in the hands of his ene- 
mies. The result of Mr. Quay’s operations, so far, has been to 
give him complete command of the party machinery at every 
point, and to leave no hold which Mr. Cameron can seize for his 
own use. The Legislature is Mr. Quay’s. The State Committee 
is Mr. Quay’s to a degree which makes it contemptible, and dis- 
credits its character as a party instrumentality. The National 
Administration took Mr. Quay’s nominee into the Cabinet. The 
members of the House, with the exception of Mr. Dalzell and pos- 
sibly one or two others, are afraid not to follow Mr. Quay or to 
refuse to endorse anything he demands of them. In Allegheny 
county, federal appointments are to be made to destroy Mr, Cam- 
eron’s lieutenant, Mr. Magee; in Philadelphia they are to be 
made to destroy the one “leader” who has not tied himself to 
Mr. Quay’s shoes,—Mr. McManes. Nowhere is there the oppor- 
tunity left for Mr. Cameron to obtain a foot of standing ground for 
himself. 

It is siguificant of the actual situation that Mr. Cameron has 
left the country. At the very moment of all others when it would 
have been natural for him to be at home, vigilant and active, or- 
ganizing his plans of reélection in next year’s Legislature, he 
quits the field, and leaves the great work of the organization of 
the new Administration to be influenced by others. Was such a 
thing ever witnessed ? Was it ever a maxim in the halls of Lochiel 
that at such a supreme moment the chief should be absent in 
foreign lands? Never, indeed, did a Cameron with the blood of 
political life in his veins thus forsake his clansmen. 

That Senator Cameron’s health and strength have failed him 
is not an element in the present consideration. We are not dis- 
cussing personal and private affairs, but those simply which are of 
the public right. As a Senator of the United States, and a polit- 
ical figure in Pennsylvania, we speak of him. Whether he cannot 
carry his claymore to the front of the fight, it is certain that he 
does not. The clans that once gathered at Lochiel are scattered 
and dismayed. Some have joined the Quay muster. Some have 
quit the field. Some are desperately struggling to keep their 
own local strongholds. All are looking forward with apprehen- 
sion to the canvass of 1890, and confessing to themselves the con- 
viction that it can be no part of Mr. Quay’s purpose to leave his 
victory in Pennsylvania incomplete, by permitting Mr. Cameron’s 
return for a third term to the Senate, but that his natural course 
will be to create a colleague subordinate to himself, and useful in 
the execution of his further plans. They see that Mr. Cameron is 
not ‘ taking care of his friends.” They see that the ‘“ demands” 
which Mr. Quay presents at Washington are all for places for his 
own camp-followers, who will be serviceable to him, and who will 
not hesitate to carry out his orders. The Cameron influence is 
unknown. It does not so much as cast a shadow over the thresh- 
old of the White House. It does not exist. 

Whom Mr. Quay will make Senator when the time comes, if 
his present plans work out, cannot be foretold. He does not 
know, himself, whatever assurances he may give. But it will not 
be Mr. Cameron. The walls of Lochiel have fallen. There are 
bats and owls in its ruins, and the flag of an enemy flourishes 
above them. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


dha sessions of the General Assembly of the Northern Presby- 

terian Church have been of unusual interest this year to the 
outside public, from the liveliness of the debates and the magni- 
tude of the questions at issue. The speaking is not up to the 
level of the sessions before the division of 1837, when the Scotch- 
Irish and New England elements clashed in conflict as to the doc- 
trinal attitude and administrative policy of the Church. It was 
then that Henry Clay told a friend that the debates between the 
Bemans and Duflields on the New School side, and the Brecken- 
ridges and Junkins on the Old surpassed any oratorical display on 





the floor of Congress. Reunion has brought a hum-drum peace, 
and for a time it seemed as if the historic interest of this Church 
in pure theology was to give way to the clatter of mere ecclesias- 
tical machinery. But what is bred in the bone will come out in 
the flesh. The difference between progressive and conservative, 
which was supposed to have disappeared out of the Church, began 
to show itself before the Reunion was five years old, and now it 
has culminated in a demand for the revision of the Westminster 
Confession to accommodate it to the actual state of belief on sev- 
eral points of theologic importance. Fifteen Presbyteries memor- 
ialized the Assembly on this head, most of them asking an altera- 
tion only of the chapters relating to Election, but one or two 
asking a general revision. It was understood that a good number 
of others would have joined in the request if it had not been as- 
sumed that fifteen was enough to bring the matter before the 
Assembly. Two courses lay open to the Assembly. One was to 
appoint a commission to report on a revision, with authority to 
send its suggestions to the Presbyteries for action before the next 
Assembly meets. The other was to remit the whole question to 
the Presbyteries themselves, asking them whether they wanted 
any revision, and if so, on what points,—and this was done. No 
doubt the conservatives hope this will secure either an adverse 
vote on the whole question, or such a variety of opinions as to 
the points needing revision, as will bring the whole proposal into 
discredit. 

The demand for revision would be much louder if the Con- 
fession were held to bind the Church as strictly as do the creeds 
and covenants of the New England churches. But the private 
members are not bound by it at all; all that is required of them 
being such a general Christian faith as covers the strictly essen- 
tial articles. Thus a person may be a Universalist, or a believer 
in the annihilation of the wicked, without forfeiting standing as a 
member of the Presbyterian Church. And while ministers and 
elders do subscribe to the standards, it is not to every statement, 
but only ‘“ for substance of doctrine.” It is said that the late Dr. 
Charles Hodge was the only man in the Church who believed 
everything in the Confession. How he managed to believe with 
one section that there are such things as “saving graces,” and 
with another that nothing wrought in men, even by the Holy 
Ghost, isa ground of justification, we really do not know. 

In the interval between the sessions of the Assembly, the con- 
duct of business is entrusted to Executive Boards elected by the 
Assembly and reported to it. As each report is submitted to a 
special committee for overhauling, there is the amplest opportun- 
ity for criticism, and it is not unusual to hear some very sharp reck- 
oning with these stewards of the Church’s resources and activity. 
For several years past the Board of Publication has been under 
fire, and this year it got its share of criticism. A principal ground 
of complaint is that it does not manufacture its own books, and 
that they thus are more costly to the Church than they need be. 
At all points, however, the Board was strongly defended, Judge 
Maco i of our city, being one of the effective speakers in its 

ehalf. 

More sharply personal was the debate over the Freedmen’s 
Board, which grew out of a quarrel between the Board and the 
Presbytery of Washington over the aid extended to the missions 
among the Freedmen within that Presbytery. From first to last 
there was nothing before the Assembly except vague charges and 
censures, while the report of the Board showed an excellent year’s 
work in the field assigned it, and one which did credit to Dr. 
R. H. Allen, its Secretary. Yet the stir raised was immense, and 
Dr. Dickey, of our city, was put on his mettle in defense of his 
Committee’s report approving the report of the Board. He 
carried his point. 

There was less debate over the Board of Education than the 
case called for. Dr. Purves, of Pittsburg, reported on it that the 
churches showed a remarkable indifference to its prosperity, many 
of them giving nothing, and others the most trifling sums. As the 
Presbyterians are among the most liberal of givers for Church 
purposes, and also the shrewdest, it might have been worth while 
to look behind this indifference to its real cause. We believe it 
will be found in a general distrust of the methods of beneficiary 
education employed in this and several other Protestant bodies, 
and that this is warranted by the results. Just because the path 
into the ministry is made smoother and less difficult than into any 
other profession, there is a growing distrust of that career among 
the brightest young men of the country, especially as it is seen to 
be thrown open in this way to a set of men who are fitted for it 
only by their desire to belong to a profession, and are much in- 
clined to adopt the one which demands the least of preliminary 
effort. Of course this is not true of the whole body of theological 
students, but it is true of so many that thinking people begin 
to ask whether it is not time to make a change. 

As regards Prohibition the Assembly showed itself somewhat 
unstable. In the morning it voted down a resolution approving 
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it, and in the evening it reiterated an old “deliverance ” giving it 
approval. Even on this there were 82 votes in the negative to 
193 in the affirmative, and it avoids saying anything on the subject 
of the constitutional method. The attempt to have that endorsed 
by the Assembly was signally defeated. But even this deliverance, 
although it defeats the efforts to put the Assembly on the side 
of the Prohibitionist party, will be regarded by a large portion of 
its membership as interfering in a matter where the Church has 
no right tointrude. It is wonderful to see some of the very peo- 
ple who are most eager for reunion with the Southern Church, al- 
so most forward in doing just what that body censures the North- 
ern Church for,—meddling with merely political questions, like 
this of the difference between High License and Prohibition. 








PICTURES IN THE PARIS SALON. 
[FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


bs feggnncni eg sees the Salon for the first time this year will 

wonder at the tremendous importance attached to it in the 
world of art. Certainly it is a Salon without distinction. In such 
a wilderness of pictures it is to be expected that much work 
which if not positively bad is trivial and uninteresting, will find 
its way. This is inevitable. At its very best, the Salon has never 
shown in every picture hung a masterpiece. But as a rule it has 
contained work which has stood out from the rest with such 
power and strength that it has given its distinction to the entire 
exhibition,—the work of masters already well known sustaining 
and explaining their reputation, or work of new masters initiat- 
ing a revolution among artists. There was never the level of 
common-placeness which usually distinguishes the Royal Acad- 
emy, and which makes the Grosvenor Gallery, under its present 
management, a place of weariness. But this year the Salon has 
fallen painfully away from its traditions. In all its endless galler- 
ies there are but two or three pictures to which one returns to 
look a second time, but few which show the study and cleverness 
and originality of the work now to be seen at the exhibition of 
the New English Art Club, for example, except, indeed, three or 
four sent from England by members of that Club. This is indeed 
reversing the old order of things.. 

Of course if one were to return again and again and look 
carefully at each of the innumerable paintings, one would proba- 
bly be rewarded by finding much that is good among the smaller 
canvases. But for the first two or three visits, these are entirely 
swamped by the immense pictures, and it is of one’s first impres- 
sions of the show as a whole I am speaking. Perhaps the first 
thing that strikes one is the enormous influence which Monet,;who 
does not exhibit at the Salon, is having upon the Frenchmen who 
do. Everywhere in the landscapes one sees the same purple 
shadows, the same brilliant effects of sunlight; even a man as 
strong as Collin has not escaped, and in his pictures too is shown 
the tendency of the new school of impressionism. It really seems 
to be the story of Claude Lautier, as told by Zola, though fortun- 
ately for Monet, unlike Claude, he has received recognition out- 
side the Salon. 

Of individua! pictures, one which comes up to the old stand- 
ard and really makes a hole in the wall, is a very large portrait by 
Lhermitte, of Charles Bernard in the dissecting room surrounded 
by his associates and students. Before you have really made out 
its subject, the picture commands your attention by its vigorous 
execution and richness of color; you can see nothing else in the 
room. When you have had time to look at it, you find it to be 
full of character, careful in detail, and admirable in technique ; 
each head is a finished portrait. Two of Lhermitte’s old Salon 
pictures are now at the Exposition, but neither is to be compared 
with this one, which is probably the best thing he has yet done. 
In the same gallery he has a smaller picture of Les Laveuses, a 
landscape with figures, no less striking and vigorous. But the 
other men for whose work one usually looks have little in store 
for one but disappointment. Carolus-Duran, for example, shows 
a huge Triumph of Bacchus, not unworthy of Millais. Bonnat 
has an Idyl which makes one wish he would keep to his portraits 
even of red-robed patriarchs, but he also sends one of his fine por- 
traits. Roll has nothing as striking as his last year’s boy on 
horseback. Henner’s two canvases I could not even find—and so 
one could go on through the list. 

Eugéne Carriére, who is being much talked about just now in 
Paris, is with Lhermitte one of the redeeming features of the ex- 
hibition. His two pictures, one a portrait, are both excel- 
lent examples of his very original methods. In both is the same 
strange mistiness found in all his work ; one may not always un- 
derstand the effects for which he is striving, but one always rec- 
ognizes his cleverness. It is curious to find that both he and 
Besnard, the impressionist, were pupils of Cabanel. J. Lavery, of 
the New English Art Club, is another man whose work stands 
out very conspicuously from the rows of commonplaceness around 





it, even though both the pictures he contributes are compara- 
tively small. 

It did not seem to me that the Americans were as strong as 
usual, Mr. Alexander Harrison’s name was in the Catalogue, 
but his pictures were not to be found. Mr. Reinhart shows a 
very uninteresting, unimportant effect of fog, where there is no 
fog at all. Mr. Bridgman’s principal contribution strikes one 
only because of its size. Mr. Sargent sends nothing. Mr. Smed- 
ley and Rolshoven I missed altogether. Mr. C. H. Davis has one 
very good landscape—“ Afternoon in the Forest of Rambouillet,” 
—a red and green hillside, rich and good in color. 

In the black and white rooms there is as little of interest. 
The wood engravings of Charles Baude, one or two of which have 
already appeared in L’ Illustration, are the most important exhib- 
its here, though one wonders what Mr. Linton would have to say 
about them. Mr. Wolf has a frame of engravings of drawings 
lately, or soon to be, published in the Century. 

The architectural department is not more interesting than at 
the Royal Academy. There are no drawings that can be com- 
pared with those made by Mr. Blum, for example, for Carrére and 
Hastings. It is the same with the water colors and the pastels. 
The sculpture, however, is as a rule as good as the work in the 
other departments is indifferent. There are hundreds of medal- 
lions in low relief in the manner of Ringal, and it is the excep- 
tion when these are without artistic merit. The statues and busts, 
almost all, have a character and vigor and “ go” seldom seen in 
the work of English sculptors. Altogether it seems that it is in 
sculpture the French artists really excel. 








REVIEWS. 
‘THE PRIMITIVE FAMILY IN ITs ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. By 
C. N. Starcke, Ph.D., of the University of Copenhagen. [The 


International Scientific Series, Vol. LXV.] New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 
Wl eee volume is based on a very wide range of reading and of 

critical study, and may be said to represent the new methods of 
sociological investigation. Of the comparative method, the author 
following Prof. Freeman, justly says that it constitutes the glory 
of the nineteenth century, although in justice to the eighteenth 
century it must be said that Montesquieu somewhat anticipated it. 
That the materials for constructing the social history of the race 
are to be found in existing societies, just as each stratum of the 
earth’s crust, however primitive, crops out somewhere for our in- 
spection, was first discerned by Niebuhr when he found a clew to 
the puzzle about Roman ager publicus and the agrarian agitation 
of the Gracchi, in the land arrangements in his native province 
among the Dittmarshers of Holstein. And when Mr. L. H. Mor- 
gan, in his “ Ancient Society,” finds an explanation of the original 
constitution of the Roman Senate in the arrangements among our 
Iroquois Indians, he only illustrates the general principle of the 
unity of the race’s progress in all countries. 

But there is another assumption in the sociological method 
applied in this book, which is much less free from objection. It is 
that every condition in which we find man is normal, in the sense 
that racial progress is universal and racial degradation does not 
come within the range of our observation. Here, we venture to 
suggest, the geological analogy is deceptive. Mankind is a differ- 
ent material from rocks and schists. Every man knows in him- 
self the capacity to sink as well as to rise, and cannot but recognize 
the truth that this is as true of races as of individuals. Could we 
believe with Emerson that man always is making progress, even 
in brothels, and jails, and on the scaffold, we might accept that 
theory for the races of men. But we should be sorely taxed to 
see in the woodland savage of Ceylon an advance on his Aryan 
ancestors who wrote the Vedas, or to discern in Roman society the 
progress from Cato to Caracalla. History sustains the conviction 
of the conscience that degradation is as possible to us as progress 
and thus casts doubt on the assumption that the lowest type of 
mankind is the most primitive, and that Adam is to be sought 
among the savages of Australia. Dr. Starcke thinks otherwise ; 
he puts Adam expressly on the Australian level. But this, we 
think, is but another instance of the eagerness for simplicity of 
conception, which is at once the life of science and its besetting 
danger. 

It is in the discussion of the history of the family that the 
notion of invariable progress especially clashes with all the older 
ideas of the primitive dignity and worth of man. Weare asked 
to believe that the primal relations of the sexes were little better 
than indiscriminate license; that the polygamy and polyandry of 
the lowest tribes were once universally prevalent; and that the 
modest forms of a genuine family life are the result of a slow 
emergence from primitive bestiality. So Mr. McLennan, in his 
“Primitive Marriage,” informs us, and so Dr. Starcke believes. 
All this is a branch of the great assumption we have already 
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questioned, and we see no reason for admitting its truth. It is 
especially in the sexual relations that mankind are certain to re- 
flect the stages of moral progress or decline. Marriage, for in- 
stance, under the Roman Empire was distinctly lower than under 
the Republic. Contrast the beautiful picture Columella gives of 
the old Roman household with the decay of morals,—the practical 
polyandry and polygyny,—we cannot say polygamy,—which pre- 
vailed in the second and third ‘centuries of the Christian era, and 
which threatened the very ruin of society. And so in the United 
States we see serious social danger ahead of us through the weak- 
ening of the family tie, which has grown out of the disposition to 
treat enjoyment and pleasure as the ends of social existence. 

Dr. Starcke finds in the very early stages of society that some 
tribes reckon descent solely on the female line, and some on the 
male. He thinks the former a mark of progress as indicating the 
advance of woman’s refining influence, of which he speaks with 
fine enthusiasm. Yet nothing is more certain than that the 
higher forms of civilization repudiate this idea of kinship, as even 
he admits when he shows how Moslem and European influences 
are exterminating it among the Malays. No doubt he is right in 
repudiating Mr. McLennan’s idea that it was due to the compara- 
tive uncertainty as tothe fatherhood of the child in the loose ar- 
rangements of the primitive world. To us it seems to have been 
due to the fact that motherhood isso much more important and 
prominent in a natural point of view when legal ideas are little 
developed, that it easily came to be treated as everything. With 
the growth of legal ideas, and among the people which these most 
influenced, the fatherly authority easily became {normative. 

In handling the vast amount of material at hand, Dr. Starcke 
shows ability and judgment generally, but not always. Thus he 
says of the Australians, ‘‘the tribe visited by Eyre were on the 
whole more degraded (sic) than those visited by Grey.” We 
should think that the soundness of such an inference would de- 
pend on the methods of study and the standard of judgment em- 
ployed by those two travelers—on their “ personal equation,” as 
the astronomers say. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF EruHics. By Rey. Carroll Cutler, D. D., 
formerly President of Western Reserve College. New York: 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. 1889. 

This new book on ethics is a good one. We do not say this 
wholly without reservation, for the field is a veritable battle 
ground, and in the present condition of the science, about every 
man that one meets on it gives occasion for a little skirmishing. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Cutler approaches the subject from the right di- 
rection, and what he says will be found suggestive and helpful. 
The book does not have to do with the origin and development of 
ethics in history, but with its foundations in human nature. The 
author is largely influenced by Butler, of ‘‘ Analogy ” fame, among 
the earlier writers, and by Sidgwick among the later. He does 
not follow the Kantians in the attempt to get a purely dry and in- 
tellectual basis for the science, but regards it as founded on the 
emotional nature of man as to its content, and deriving its form, 
like any other science, from the exercise of judgment and reason- 
ing. This content, the sense of obligation, he makes a peculiar 
kind of feeling, irreducible to any other class of feelings, and not 
to be accounted for by association nor by evolution and hereditary 
trausmission. He doesnot hesitate to call this the “ moral sense.” 

When we use, however, this term “ moral sense ” we ordina- 
rily mean to imply that moral judgments are not to be reasoned 
about, but are arrived at immediately and intuitively. This is 
not Dr. Cutler’s position at all. The sense of obligation, he main- 
tains, gives only a certain impulse. The reason, employed here 
just as it is when dealing with any other matter, builds up for us 
in the light of the complex relations in which we stand our eth- 
ical judgments. It follows that we may be mistaken as to the 
rightness or wrongness of a given action as we may be mistaken 
about anything else. It follows also that one who observes inac- 
curately the relations in which he stands to his fellows, or reasons 
badly, may have very false ideas as to what is right or wrong. 
Conscience then is not an infallible guide, but may be trained and 
enlightened. ; 

This position is a very important one. In the popular ethics 
the Conscience is constantly spoken of as if its deliverances were 
ultimate and beyond criticism. It is not recognized that a given 
light may be the best light a man has at a certain time, and yet 
by no means far removed from darkness. Such an opinion is apt 
to beget a wrong satisfaction with one’s present condition, which 
is a serious obstacle to ethical progress. Those who think they 
know enough rarely care to learn more. The error is often en- 
couraged by ethical writers, and this book will do a service if it 
help to remove it. ; 

On the question of the will Dr. Cutler is not satisfactory. He 
argues against the determinist,and yet the “ rational freedom ” 
for which the takes the field isin no wise distinguishable from 





true determinism as opposed to fatalism. Mill in his later writ- 
ings, takes precisely the same position. He does not deny that we 
can compare and choose. He does not claim that our character is 
wholly made for us, but admits that we can within certain limits 
modify it for ourselves. He only holds that to do this we must 
have adequate motive. How this differs from the position taken 
by Dr. Cutler, except in name, it is impossible tosee. Weare free 
to admit, however, that the rose as re-baptized in the present 
volume smells much more sweet. Nobody likes the name de- 
terminism. 

As the object of the book is the laying of foundations, little 
attention is given to the deduction of individual duties, and the 
subject is treated very briefly. It is perhaps on this account un- 
fair to pass judgment upon this part of the book, and yet it does 
strike us as not very good. To give a single instance: suicide is 
condemned, not upon any philosophical ground deduced from the 
supreme principle of Morals, but on account of the fallacious old 
stock arguments of the ‘“‘ Hand-books.” It is almost enough to 
impel to suicide to come upon them once more. “ 

8. F. 





JOHN CHARAXES. A Tale of the Civil War in America. By 

Peter Boylston. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

It is evident that the actual authorship of “ John Chéraxes ” 
is not disclosed on the title-page ; and it seems probable that Peter 
Boylston is the pen-name of a well known writer on important 
themes, who in his old age has found perhaps recreation, perhaps 
solace, in embodying in the form of a novel his individual ideas, 
memories, and confessions. . 

The story in itself is a slight one. A beautiful but undisci- 
plined girl, misled by her ambitious impulses, gives up the man 
she really loves, and marries an Englishman who is seeking a rich 
American wife. He soon dies, leaving her a widow with one child. 
Her old lover after a lapse of time also marries, and when she has 
given birth to a daughter, his wife dies. Years later, when these 
two children have attained maturity, the four meet; and the hap- 


‘piness the parents have missed is made possible for their offspring. 


The title hero of the book, John Charaxes, although a sort of Deus 
ex machina who brings important events about, has little actually 
to do with the story. He is a rich Greek who makes a home in 
America and becomes a student of our institutions. His curiosity 
and interest are the pivot upon which many political conversa- 
tions turn. He meets Washington Irving, the two Prescotts, 
George Ticknor, James Fenimore Cooper, Chief Justice Taney, 
Wendell Phillips, and others who are introduced into the pages of 
the novel by name or else by a description so accurate that there 
can be no doubt as to their personality. 

But the main object of the writer seems, after all, to have 
been to revive old but unforgotten memories and scenes of his 
youth, to compare past with present, and “‘ sigh the lack of many 
a thing he sought.” While he writes it is evident that what is 
near seems distant, the distant seems near ; and the effect is often 
eloquent and touching. It is called “A Tale of the Civil War in 
America,” and at the end of the story we arrive at the actual 
events of the period between 1861-1865. But the author’s view is 
clearly that the irrepressible conflict began years before, in vital 
differences of interests and tendencies between North and South, 
and in sectional prejudices and misconstructions of constitutional 
privileges. But he also makes it clear that the Civil War was an 
actual phase of national development; that the seed was laid in, 
and that its hour was certain to come. 





A CONCISE VOCABULARY to the First Six Books of Homer’s Iliad. 
By Thomas D. Seymour, Hillhouse Professor of Greek in 
Yale College. Pp. 105. Boston: Ginn and Co. 

This work is intended for those who are entering for the first 
time into the reading of Homer, and who are not yet sufficiently 
familiar with Homeric forms and usage to appreciate the com- 
pleter dictionaries of Liddell and Scott and others. Such begin- 
ners, as the author remarks, are usually satisfied with learning 
the meaning and construction of new words without going into 
their etymology or history. Prof. Seymour has made his name 
well known as joint-editor (with Prof. White of Harvard) of the 
** College Series of Greek Authors,” a series which has done valu- 
able service in furnishing editions of Greek classics which embody 
the best and latest text-commentary. Whether Prof. Seymour’s 
vocabulary will be used or not in school-rooms depends upon the 
teacher’s theory and methods. Few teachers regard Homer as 
suitable reading for beginners; they mostly prefer to bring the 
pupil back to the early Greek after he has made considerable ad- 
vance in scholarship. A student who has read Xenophon, a few 
of Plato’s dialogues, and, perhaps, a play of Sophocles, has had 
the best preparation for reading Homer with appreciation and en- 
joyment. Such a one will require more than a vocabulary; we 
should recommend the translation of Autenrieth’s “‘ Worterbuch zu 
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' den Homerischen Gedichten,” made by Prof. Keep, of Williston 
Seminary, Mass., a very satisfactory book for class-room uses. If, 
however, beginners were immediately introduced to Homer, Prof. 
Seymour’s book would be of good use. The compilation of the 
list has been done with care, and the author aims to give English 
equivalents which are simple and dignified, a thing which he has 
generally succeeded in doing. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


i plan of issuing standard works of history and biography 
in a form adapted to popular use, and in “ series,” has been 
extensively and successfully pursued by the English publishers. 
In this country no other house has engaged in it so largely as 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., whose Commonwealth series of 
State histories, American Statesmen series of biographies, and 
American Men of Letters series have all been notably valuable 
and popular. They now have begun a new series, “ designed es- 
pecially for boys and girls who are laying the foundation of pri- 
vate libraries.” The subjects to be treated will include history, 
biography, mechanics, travel, natural history, adventure, etc., and 
the books are to be of substantial and permanent value. Two of 
them, beginning the series, are already before us, and make the 
pioneers of what we may confidently predict will be an ad- 
mirable list. The first is a history of the War for Independence, 
by John Fiske, and the other a historical biography of George 
Washington, by Horace E. Scudder. These certainly are stan- 
dard topics, and each is well handled for the purpose in view. 
Mr. Fiske’s abilities as an historical writer are well-known, and 
Mr. Scudder is a master of the art of writing for young readers. 
We observe that there is an index to the history, but not any 

to the Washington. Perhaps in the latter it was less necessary, 
but still it would be of service. And apparently Mr. Fiske must 
have exercised some special authority over the orthography of his 
volume, for the word favor appears in it as favour,—which is not 
the case in Mr. Scudder’s book. In a work relating to American 
independence, why return to foreign and insular usage in spelling ? 





Mrs. Helen Campbell’s ‘ Prisoners of Poverty” in New York 
City was noticed at some length in THE AMERICAN, some time 
ago; she has now added (Boston : Roberts Brothers), a volume on 
“Prisoners of Poverty Abroad.” Most of it is devoted to a de- 
scription of the working-women of London, but some chapters 
relate to those of Paris, and one to the workers of Italy and Swit- 
zerland. In the main, the narrative is the same as that presented 
by the conditions of our American city, but Mrs. Campbell repre- 
sents the organization of working-women here as more advanced 
and .more effective than in London, and says that official sources 
of information on the subject of labor are fewer there: ‘“‘ Save in 
scattered trades-union reports, an occasional blue-book, and here 
and there the work of a private investigator like Mr. Charles 
Booth, there is nothing which has the value of our own reports 
from the various bureaus of labor.”” The wages of female labor 
in London are desperately low: for making paper bags, 5s. to 9s. 
a week ; for shirts, 12d. a day; for pill-box making, Is. 3d. a day ; 
for shirt finishing, 3d. to 4d.a dozen. This means fora long and 
exhausting day’s work, 25 to 30 and 40 cents a day. How can 
any one liveon that? They do not live; they drag on an existence. 
Everywhere tremendous competition forces down prices ; every- 
where there is more and more sub-letting—‘‘ sweating ;”” while 
the greater use of machiaery, and the production of articles in 
great quantities, each worker being employed on but a single 
part, adds to the terrible force by which the human element in 
production has its humanity beaten out. Mrs. Campbell’s details 
are in many cases very definite, and her book is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of this terrible subject, helping to lead up to 
the question how the cure of such a social disease is to come. 





“ Near to Happiness” is a translation by Frank H. Potter of 
an anonymous French novel which D. Appleton & Co. have 
added to their Town and Country Library. It is one of the large 
class of “ light’ books which we do not see the need of giving a 
wider audience. There are two married couples in it, in which 
the marriages are, of course,—as it is the mission of French novel 
writing generally to tell us,—‘‘ mistakes.”” The husband in one 
couple and the wife in the other pass wretchedly from the scene, 
leaving the remaining diagonals to come together as we are in- 
formed they should have done at the outset. This it seems is 
getting near to happiness, though the end after all is defeated. 
The only relief about these mischievous books is that each is 
buried so quickly out of sight by the constantly inrolling flood. 





“The Story of Patsy,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), is a pathetic sketch founded on some experience of 
a teacher in a San Francisco free kindergarten. Patsy is a for- 








lorn little waif, of the order of Jo, in “ Bleak House,” and Miss 
Wiggin tells his story with simple but moving pathos. Any one 
will be the better for reading it, both for the proof it gives of 
goodness in the very depths of wretchedness, and of the necessity 
properly laid upon all of us, who are circumstanced to do so, to 
help in some manrer, as the earnest supporters of the San Fran- 
cisco kindergartens are doing, to relieve the burdens of Society. 
The original of Miss Wiggin’s story was published several years 
ago, but the present edition has considerable fresh matter. 





‘Hunting in the Jungle,” (Boston: Estes & Lauriat), is an 
abundantly illustrated narrative of adventure and sport—the 
sport being the killing of “large game,” as the phrase goes,—not 
only in the Jungle, but in the Arctic regions, and pretty much all 
over the world. It isin fact one of the odd brood of disjointed 
picture-books of which so great a number have been printed of 
late years, but it is superior to most of them in an important par- 
ticular. The illustrations are hoisted in in the familiar bewilder- 
ing way but there is a coherent and vivacious text. This is a 
translation, by Warren F. Kellogg, of a French book, name of au- 
thor not given, entitled ‘“‘ Les Animaux Sauvages,” and it is a _ 
lively piece of writing enough. There is something to be said in 
favor of books of this class but in the effort to make them “ hand- 
some,” and to get a good price, they are invariably too bulky and 
heavy for easy reading. 





“The Sleeping Car and Other Farces,” by William D. How- 
ells, (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), will be welcome to many 
readers who have been entertained by these amusing pieces as 
published in the magazines. There are four of the Farces,—“ The 
Sleeping Car,” “ The Parlor Car,” ‘‘ The Register,” and “ The El- 
evator,”’—the first of them the best, but all delightfully whimsi- 
cal, and showing in a strong light Mr. Howells’s skill in dialogue 
and in the sketching of character. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. HORACE HOWARD FURNESS has completed his la- 
bors on “ As You Like It” for his Variorum Shakespeare, 
and will go to press with it in the autumn. 

Several popular writers will have some of their works added 
to Scribner’s “ Yellow Paper” series. An early addition (the 54th 
number of the series) will be Mr. Thomas A. Janvier’s clever 
“ Color Studies.” 

The London correspondent of the American Bookseller writes: 
The prospect of an excellent summer trade continues favorable. 
From all quarters come reports of extensive orders, looking for- 
ward, in many instances, well into the hot months ; and it is quite 
possible that this movement may be the premonition of a decided 
and permanent activity in the bookmaking and publishing business 
generally. 

There is a project looking to the preparation of a biography 
of the late President Barnard, of Columbia College, and persons 
having letters of Dr. Barnard’s are requested, if it suits their 
view, to send them to Prof. N. M. Butler, of Columbia. After 
copies have been made the letters will be returned. 


Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have become the publishers of the 
‘“Tsaac Pitman Shorthand Books.” ‘This house will also soon 
issue De Garmo’s ‘‘ Essentials of Method.” 


The second volume of Washington’s Writings, as edited by 
Worthington C. Ford, is now in the press. 

The first volume of the extensive correspondence of Padre 
Martini, the famous writer upon harmony and counterpoint, has 
just been published in Bologna. It includes the years 1732-55, 

The first authentic narrative of the early proceedings of 
Stanley’s expedition will be published this month by Messrs. 
Ward & Downey, London, under the title of ‘‘ With Stanley’s 
Rear Column.” ‘The author, Mr. J. Rose Troup, who was the 
transport officer of the expedition, will give a full account of the 
experiences of the party left at Yambuya. 

An English edition of Mr. Henry T. Finck’s “Chopin and 
Other Musical Essays” is to be brought out. 

Mr. Kinglake, the historian of the Crimean War, is seriously 
ill. He recently underwent an important surgical operation. 

Messrs. White & Allen announce that by arrangement with 
Blackwood & Son, they will publish simultaneously with their ap- 
pearance on the other side, the new series of “‘ Tales from Black- 
wood.” 


An appendix to Grove’s “ Dictionary of Musicand Musicians,” 
which completes the fourth volume of the work, will be ready in 


‘a few weeks. It contains a number of articles which are copy- 


righted in the United States. With this appendix, the publica- 
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tion of the body of the work is complete; but a full index is also 
in preparation, which will be published later in a separate vol- 
ume. 

The Worthington Co. announce Mr. Swinburne’s third series 
of “Poems and Ballads,” and also a new edition of Maine’s 
“Treasury of English Sonnets.” 

It is proposed to erect at Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., a 
monument to the late E. P. Roe, in the shape of a natural 
boulder, to be placed, with a suitable inscription, near the house 
where he long lived. The Christian Union invites subscriptions. 
But a few hundred dollars are needed. 

Sir Edwin Arnold has had an Imperial Persian order con- 
ferred upon him, the Shah having recently been made acquainted 
with Arnold’s poem, “ With Sa’di in the Garden.” 

Colonel Maurice, biographer of Frederick Denison Maurice 
(the “ F. D. M.” of Tennyson’s first volume), has undertaken to 
write the life of Sir John Moore, the hero of Corunna, for which 
there is said to be ample and interesting material ‘in the shape of 
unpublished letters, diaries, etc. 

Sir Harry Parkes, Premier of New South Wales, is writing 
his reminiscences of half a century of public life. 

Lord Brassey has placed the yacht Sunbeam at the disposal 
of Lord Tennyson, and the Laureate will cruise in it this summer. 

The printing of Dr. Ginsburg’s Hebrew text of the old Testa- 
ment, according to the Septuagint, has begun. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in press an English edition, 
prepared under the author’s sanction by Mr. William Smart, of 
Professor B6hm-Bauerk’s treatise on ‘‘ Capital and Interest.’’ 

The next volume of the Camelot Series (which should now, 
indeed, from recent announcements, be ready) will be “ Political 
Orations from Wentworth to Macaulay.” Edited by Mr. William 
Clarke. A selection from Lord Chesterfield’s letters will follow. 

The next volume of Count Tolstoi’s works, published by 
Walter Scott, will be ‘‘ Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth.” 

The vessel carrying the copies printed of the last volume of 
the “ Report of the Challenger Expedition ” has been wrecked on 
the way from Edinburgh to London, and the whole edition has 
been lost. 

Francis Parkman the Canadian Historian, who has been 
ranked in style by Goldwin Smith with Tacitus, has been in 
wretched health for some time past. He is now residing at Ja- 
maica Plain, near Boston. Mr. Parkman has won reputation by 
his books,—but nothing else. 

Edna Lyall’s new story, ‘ Derrick Vaughn, Novelist,” now 
ready in London (Methuen & Co.), is said to be interesting not 
only on its own account but because it contains evident autobio- 
graphic touches, 

The life of Arthur Clough, a Victorian poet who is not even 
yet estimated at his proper value, is being written by an eminent 
divine. The memoir by Professor Palgrave, excellent as it is, is 
an insufficient monument to a man who, if James Russell Lowell 
be a true prophet, ‘ will be thought a hundred years hence to have 
been the truest expression in verse of the moral and intellectual 
tendencies, the doubt, the struggle towards settled convictions, of 
the period in which he lived.” 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

jo publication of the Magazine of Western History has been 
transferred from Cleveland to New York, and the issue for 
May, being No.1 of the tenth volume, is sent out from the latter 
city. It is an illustrated monthly, and the contents cover a con- 
siderable range. In the May issue, the opening article is on Mr. 
Walter’s art collection at Baltimore, and an interesting paper on 
the lamented Professor Henry Reed, of Philadelphia, follows. A 
paper on “ Philadelphians of To-day” gives sketches of Furman 
Sheppard, John C. Bullitt, Joseph M. Gazzam, and Thomas Coch- 
ran, accompanied by portraits. Of historical note the chief pa- 
pers are on ‘* The French Occupation in Western Pennsylvania,” 
by Rev. S. J. M. Eaton; “ Origin and Homes of the Washington 
Family,” by Colonel Henry Dudley Teetor ; and a rather striking 
sketch of Richard Mott, of Toledo,—a brother to the late James 

Mott, of Philadelphia, and a man of marked character. 
The Xavier, a monthly journal published by the students of 
St. Francis Xavier College, prints in its current number addresses 
to the memory of Washington in Irish, French, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian, Greek, Arabic, Russian, Egyptian, Babylonian, 
and other tongues. The originals were presented to President 


Harrison at the recent Centennial banquet in New York. 

A new portrait of John Burroughs appears in the Book Buyer | 
for June, accompanied by a personal sketch of Mr. Burroughs by 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 





AR1 NOTES. 


‘- Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art has 
issued a circular announcing an Exhibition of American Art 
Industry (including a competition for American workmen) to be 
held at Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, opening 
October 7th, 1889, and closing November 18th, 1889. The Exhi- 
bition it is intended shall illustrate the present condition in this 
country of the Art Industries of Pottery and Porcelain, Glass- 
ware, Tiles, Terra-Cotta, Stained Glass, and Mosaic Work. Prizes 
will be offered with a view to stimulate native talent and bring 
the standard of American art work up to a level with that of for- 
eign countries. 

A Loan and Historical Collection will enable every one inter- 
ested to compare the condition of art industries in different parts 
of the world and at different epochs, The Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, at its recent session passed a resolution heartily approving 
the Exhibition, and commending it to public attention, and the re- 
sponses to the preliminary announcement indicate a wide inter- 
est in the enterprise. 

The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for June is a photo- 
gravure of a female head, by Sir Frederick Leighton. It accom- 
panies a paper on the art of that distinguished painter, from 
which we extracted a paragraph last week, and which forms the 
first of a series of articles on the Royal Academy. Several en- 
gravings of Sir Frederick Leighton’s pictures are given with the 
text. The opening article of the number is on the Italian painter 
Hermann Corrodi, (b. 1844) whose popularity in England may be 
judged from the fact that the Jubilee present of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to the Queen was one of his pictures, ‘‘ The 
Fishermen’s Ave Maria at Chioggia.”’ 

The picture of Mr. H. R. Poore, “‘ The Night of the Nativity,”’ 
particularly noticed in THe AMERICAN of April 20, received the 
prize of $2,000 offered at the Prize Fund Exhibition in New 
York, which opened on April 26 and is to close July 1. It goes 
permanently to the collection of the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Buffalo. The New York Art Notes editor of the Magazine of Art, 
it may be remarked in passing, challenges the judgment which 
awarded the prize to Mr. Poore, and praises instead a picture, 
“The Moose Chase,” by George deF. Brush, which he insists is 
“ one of the best examples of the purely American school of paint- 
ing vet produced.” Three Indians are in a birch-bark canoe, two 
paddling and one standing ready to strike a moose swimming for 
dear life just ahead. Several pictures have been sold at the Prize 
Fund Exhibition. The attendance has been small. On July 15, the 
collection will be placed on exhibition at the Buffalo Exposition. 

Mr. Turnure’s Art Age for May gives as a supplement a sheet 
of a half dozen reproductions of pictures shown at the recent’ Na- 
tional Academy exhibition. It states that the project of the Art 
Congress will now be urged forward. The preliminary committee 
on the subject is composed of ten persons: Mr. J. G. Brown, Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke, Mr. Henry Farrer, Mr. Henry Marquand, Mr. 
Eastman Johnson, Mr. Thomas Moran, Mr. Turnure, Mr. H. J. 


_Hardenbergh, Mr. Joseph Lauber, and Miss Catherine C. Hunt. 


A circular letter, explaining the enterprise, has been sent 
out. Under the head of subjects for discussion it mentions 
Art Education, including technical method, curriculum, theory 
and practice, endowments, scholarships and fellowships; Systems 
of competitions, prizes and awards; Legislation affecting public 
works, the establishment of a national bureau of art and the tariff 
on art works; Exhibitions, their rules, management, and classifi- 
cation ; the Relation of Art to Industry—that is, the mutual rela- 
tion of the designer and the manufacturer; the establishment of 
an annual national exhibition of the fine arts, with popular prizes, 
and an annual national exhibition of applied art, with depart- 
ments given to textiles, glass, metals, and wood. 

The Critic states that ‘‘ The place of Mr. Charles Parsons, for 
many years the efficient head of the art department of the Harper 
publications, has been taken by Mr. F. B. Schell of Philadelphia, 
who returned lately from a long visit to Australia. Mr. Parsons’s 
relations with the house are not, however, wholly severed.” 


The movement to build a permanent Memorial Arch in New 
York City, on the site of one of the temporary ones erected for 
the recent celebration, has made some progress, and the subscrip- 
tions, last week, amounted to $33,430. But the scheme has been 
assailed,as usual, with all sorts of criticisms, and loaded with a 
score of suggestions of doing the thing differently from what is 
proposed. Fertility in alternative schemes appears to be a distinct 
talent of those who write letters to the press. 

The exhibition of the Society of American Artists, in New 
York, is not well supported. The Tribune, Sunday last, says there 
have been no sales, and the attendance has been insignificant. And 
it adds: “‘ So far as general influence is concerned, the pictures at the 
society’s exhibitions might almost as well be hung in the studios.” 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


HE proposal to remove the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
this city from its present situation on Race street opposite 
Logan Square to a site on the grounds of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been negatived very decisively by the voting mem- 
bers of the Academy. The meeting to consider the subject was 
held on Tuesday evening of the present week, when the vote 
stood 68 to 3, against the proposed change. The action was taken 
by adopting the report of the Council. This said that the Acad- 
emy has sufficient ground for its uses for a hundred years to come, 
having a lot adjoining, upon which additional buildings can be 
placed giving four times the present amount of room. The loca- 
tion upon the University grounds, it said, would be too far away 
from the city’s centre of population, and the students of the Uni- 
versity could as readily come to the present Academy, as its stu- 
dents and patrons could go there. It was added that the collec- 
tion of the Academy, which has been made at a great expense and 
which is one of the most valuable in the world, is far too volumin- 
ous to be of practical benefit to the University, as it is useful only 
to post graduates and specialists in the natural sciences. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute for this month contains 
the first report made by Dr. Samuel C. Hooker to the Chemical 
Section on the ‘Present Condition of the Philadelphia Water Sup- 
ply.” This report is based upon examinations of water taken 
from the pipes once a week over a period extending from March 
12 to April 12, and at stations in six different portions of the city. 
The advantage was thus gained of taking the water which is ac- 
tually supplied the city, and which gives a fairer test than taking 
samples from the river or the reservoirs. This latter practice no 
doubt supplies the reason why some investigators have come to such 
unfavorable conclusions as to the wholesomeness of the city water. 

Dr. Hooker’s analyses include the determination of albumi- 
noid and free ammonia, chlorine, and nitrogen or nitrates. The 
tables given with his report lead to several definite conclusions. 
(1.) ‘apart from the large proportion of nitrates found in the wa- 
ter, the condition of all the samples examined is very satisfactory, 
and if maintained throughout the year, would render any serious 
anxiety as to the wholesomeness of the supply quite unneces- 
sary ;” (2.) the quality of the water varies in different parts of 
the city,—that in Germantown, for instance, contains more albu- 
minoid ammonia than any other section. This component, Dr. 
Hooker says, represents, when in excess, nitrogenous organic 
matter of the most dangerous type, and it was suggested, in the 
discussion following the report, that this over-proportion of albu- 
minoid ammonia might have some connection with the prevalence 
of typhoid fever. (8.) The turbidity of the water supplied to the 
city is needlessly great, and is oftenest so in Germantown in the 
district supplied by the Roxborough pumping station through the 
Mt. Airy reservoir. 

A translation into English has just been made of a weil- 
known German work in pure mathematics,—Klein’s ‘‘ I Kosahe- 
dron.” A competent critic says of this work : “If we were asked 
to name a single book that would beyond others give the reader a 
comprehensive glance over the wide field of modern pure mathe- 
matics, and give him an introduction to this study which would 
at once both interest and instrnct him, we should name Klein’s 
“TY Kosahedron.’” The translator is Mr. G. G. Morrice, and the 
publishers Triibner & Co. 

Prof. Henry V. Wilson, the holder of the Bruce Fellowship 
at Johns Hopkins University, recently submitted to President 
Gilman an account of the work done by him as Bruce Fellow. 
The six months from June to January, 1889, were spent in the 
Bahamas, and were occupied chiefly in collecting and rearing em- 
bryological material. The most valuable result of these investi- 
gations will be the history of the development of a silicious sponge. 
Prof. Wilson also says: ‘One of the most interesting things I 
found was a singular little sea-anemone, which possesses certain 
highly developed organs (probably sensory) hitherto undescribed 
in any of the Actinias. The animal lived in a hole on the under 
side of a living piece of coral. If irritated it would quickly draw 
back, the sense organs contracting to about one-half their former 
size.” Prof. Wilson also outlines other work, the results of which 
he expects to have ready for publication soon. 

A most useful little series and one to be commended to young 
and old alike is the ‘‘ Guides for Science-Teaching,” published by 
the Boston Society of Natural History. They are prepared for the 
encouragement of practical instruction in low-grade schools and 
the doing away with those methods which begin and end with 
the recitation of statements from a text-book. The elementary 
lessons in botany, biology, (more properly morphology) and physi- 
ology come within the scope of the series. 

The Coast Survey steamer Blake, now engaged in making At- 
lantic current observations, is supplied with sub-surface floats, 








which are so constructed that when set adrift they will be virtu- 
ally exempt from the influences of winds and surface currents. 
Each float consists of a square white-painted pine staff, about 
eight feet long, projecting from one to two feet above the water, 
surmounted by a simple tin wind vane, with sheet-iron wings at 
the lower end to receive the impulse of the ocean currents. The 
staff carries five glass water-tight tubes, each enclosing an envel- 
ope. Any person finding a float is requested to open it, take out 
one of the tubes, relaunch the float and forward a message in the 
enclosed envelope to the superintendent of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey at Washington, giving the date and location of his 
meeting with it, and such other facts as may bear on the action of 
ocean currents. 


Rodman Barker sends to Forest Leaves, the monthly publica- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, some measure- 
ments of trees growing in Cheltenham and Abington townships, 
Montgomery Co., Pa. None of them are very remarkable for size, 
and the largest one mentioned as decaying. A white oak, in a 
damp but rocky situation, hollow in the centre, and its top 
broken, measured 14 ft. 3} inches in circumference. (All meas- 
urements at a height of 3 ft. from the ground.) A chestnut, some- 
what scarified, and in a dying condition, the largest of its kind in 
the neighborhood, had a girth of 17 ft. 8 in. Of the beech the 
largest example noted was 8 ft. 2in.; of the sour gum (Nyssa 
multiflora), 8 ft. 10 in.; and of the tulip poplar (Liliro- 
dendron tulipifera), 16 ft. 5 in. These measurements are of in- 
terest both historically and for comparison, and after all there can 
be no real and vital interest in forestry which is not accompanied 
by an intimate acquaintance with and love of individual trees. It 
is to be hoped the work of Mr. Barker, (who is a student in the 
Biological department in the University), may stimulate a more 
general observation and record of the trees of this region. 











CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
QUESTIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
Horace E. Scudder, in Atlantic Monthly. 

WE have referred to the contribution which America is making 
to the conception of Christianity in its separations of the functions 
of church and state, in its heroic use of the voluntary system, in 
the enlargement of religious freodom. Yet no one can take note of 
this momentous fact without observing also the existence in the 
United States of an ecclesiastical power which in its history, its 
official utterances, and its alliances stands opposed to the interpre- 
tation of Christianity which is denoted by American Protestantism. 
The Roman Catholic church has thriven under the enormous ad- 
vantages which our liberty has given it. No state alliance could 
afford it such an impetus as it has received from occupying the 
same privileges with other religious bodies in America. It lies 
within the great circle of American religious freedom, but by the 
very charter of its organization, so to speak, it is a protest against 
the life which nourishes it. 

It is inevitable that in one form or another a conflict should 
arise between this body and American Protestantism, nor is it 
strange that the conflict should appear first and most emphatically 
in the arena of education. The theory of the Roman Catholic 
church makes the prime element ia education to consist in loyalty 
to the church of God as interpreted by its tenets. The theory of 
American Protestant Christianity makes the prime element in 
education to consist in the formation of right character. Hence 
the former says to the child, Whatever else you may or may not 
learn, you shall first of all know your catechism and become 
familiar with the ritual of the church; the latter says, You shall 
learn all you can in school, but the end in view is always your 
character. 

The Roman Catholic church has begun to put its theory into 
systematic practice by the general adoption of the policy of paro- 
chial schools, into which are withdrawn pupils who would other- 
wise receive their training in the public schools. A test through 
results may therefore be looked for. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. I do not say that the parochial schools fail to give a 
thorough training in character and the development of the facul- 
ties, though I hear many complaints of their inferiority to the 
neighboring public schools; we must bear in mind also that they 
collect boys and girls whose antecedents do not make the best 
material of them, and they deprive these pupils of contact with 
minds quickened by inheritance of generations of freedom. Nor do 
I say that our public schools necessarily produce boys and girls of a 
high type of character; on the contrary, those most familiar with 
the public schools are most sharp in their criticism of the results 
in this respect. What I assert is that we have the spectacle of two 
antagonistic systems, and that the issue will prove which of the 
two is more vital. In other words, we are witnessing a trial be- 
tween two phases of Christianity,—the Christianity of Hildebrand 
and the Christianity of the American republic. 
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We who heartily believe in this later phase have a task before 
us which may well inspire us with enthusiasm. We have to con- 
vince an apparently securely entrenched church that the God 
whom they worship is not, as each nation of antiquity fancied, 
their own peculiar divinity, inaccessible to the voice of any be- 
yond the pale. We have to build an invisible temple, whose true 
catholicity shall render a material assumption of catholicity ig- 
noble and self-destructive. The church of Rome, with its com- 
pact and magnificent visible strength, appeals to our imagination, 
and by its apparent solidity seems to render the opposing force of 
American Protestantism broken and irresolute. How insignificant, 
how jealous of each other, how incapable of union, appear our 
separate bodies of Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians! We cannot so misinterpret the issue. 
The opposition to this great hierarchy is not in any one of these 
churches or societies, nor in all of them combined. The true op- 
position is to be found in Christianity itself, in that larger, fuller 
conception of the life of God in the world which is only feebly ex- 
pressed by our separate churches. The thought of Romanism is 
that God is manifest only in and through the Roman Catholic 
church : and just so far as our Protestant churches faintly echo that 
same notion, and say, Lo, He is here, and only here, do they 
stand in the same category as against the eternal idea which was 
manifested to the world in the Christ. : 





TENDENCIES OF SCIENCE AND PSEUDO-SCIENCE. 


The New York Tribune. 

In “ The Scientific Spirit of the Age” Franves Power Cobbe en- 
ters a vigorous protest against the materializing and, as she holds, 
degrading influences of the present direction of the physical sci- 
ences. This volume embraces several essays which have appeared 
in magazines, and the discussion is addressed to various aspects of 
the one general question, whethe: the kind of knowledge which 
Physics offers the world is really worth the losses which assimila- 
tion of the theories connected with that knowledge appears to 
entail. The apprehensions expressed by Miss Cobbe will doubtless 
find an echo in many reflective minds, for it is not necessary to 
strain facts to make out a case against modern science formidable 
enough to arrest attention and to awaken uneasiness, But Miss 
Cobbe might have strengthened her position by dwelling more 
upon the fact that the most mischievous and demoralizing influ- 
ences of scientific teaching are traceable, not to the real dis- 
coveries which give that teaching its authority, but to deductions 
from those discoveries for the most part without warrant, and 
representing far more the arrogance of socialism than the truths 
of ascertained facts. ‘This volume may be commended to all who 
are beginning to weary of the ever-increasing dogmatism and nar- 
rowness of pseudo-science. 
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DRIFT. 


HE Nineteenth Century for May, has an interesting article by Edward 

Clifford, “With Father Damien and the Lepers,” in which he de- 

scribes very animatedly a visit to the community of the unfortunates, in 
December last. The following is an extract: 

Father Damien’s little house almost joins the church ; he lives upstairs, 
and his comrade, Father Conradi, a man of considerable refinement and of 
warm affections, lives on the ground floor. They take their meals in sepa- 
rate rooms as a precaution against contagion. Two laymen, Brother Joseph 
and Brother James, assist them in nursing, teaching, visiting, and other 
ways, and they are often in communication with Kalaupapa, where live 
and work Father Wondolen and three Franciscan sisters. The church at 
Kalaupapa was built partly by Father Damien’s own hands. He is good at 
carpentering and building, and apparently able and ready to work at any- 
thing as long as it is work. He is especially scrupulous and businesslike 
about accounts and money matters. 

After living at Molokai for about ten years, Father Damien begun to 
suspect that he was a leper. The doctors assured him that this was not the 
case ; but anesthesia began in his foot and other fatal signs appeared. One 
day he asked Dr. Arning to give him a thorough examination. 

“T cannot bear to tell you,’ said Dr. Arning, “ but what you say is 
true.” 
“Tt is no shock to me,” said Joseph, “ for I have long felt sure it.” 

And he worked on with the same cheerful, sturdy fortitude, accepting 
the will of God with gladness. 

He said to me: “I would not be cured if the price of my cure was that 
I must leave the island and give up my work.” 

A lady wrote to him, “ You have given up all earthly things to serve 
God, to help others, and I believe that you must have now that joy that 
nothing can take from you, and a great reward hereafter.” “Tell her,” he 
said, with a quiet smile, “ that it is true I do have that joy now.” 

As our ship weighed anchor the sombre purple cliffs were crowned with 
white clouds. Down their sides leaped the cataracts. The little village 
with its three churches and its white cottages lay at their bases. Father 
Damien stood with his people on the rocks till we slowly passed from their 
sight. Thesun was getting low in the heavens, the beams of light were 
slanting down the mountain sides, and then I saw the last of Molokai in a 
golden veil of mist. 





Echoing the sentiments of the Hon. Samuel J. Randall, the New York 
Sun advises the Democrats to “get together.” ‘‘ Will not all of our es- 
teemed Democratic contemporaries, high tariff, low tariff, and free trade,” 
says the Sun, “try and get together, and so whip the Republicans in 1890 
and 1892? Suppose we all get together.” This advice is clearly disinter- 





ested, for however willing the editor of the Sun may be to “ get together” 
with the rest, it is not likely that he will be urged or even invited to enjoy 
the pleasures and reap the fruits of party unity. But Sir John Lubbock 
justly says in his charming book on “The Pleasures of Life” : So long, in- 
deed, as happiness exists it is selfish to dwell too much on our own share in 
it.”"—New York Times. 





_ The Constitution of South Dakota, adopted by the Sioux Falls conven- 
tion, gives school suffrage to women, and provides that an amendment shall 
be submitted to the people granting them full suffrage. Evidently the dele- 
gates were not fnlly convinced of the propriety of making equal political 
rights constitutional in the new State to start with, or were not sure of 
popular approval. Several other provisions are notable, among them one 
limiting the debt that may be incurred by the State to $500,000, except in 
case of war, and the county, city, and town indebtedness to 5 per cent. of 
the taxable property. 





The celebration of the seventieth birthday of Frederick von Boden- 
stedt, the most famous of living poets in Germany, has assumed world-wide 
proportions. His pecuniary means in this, the evening of his life, have 
proved to be unequal to his fame, and an appeal has been made to Germans, 
throughout not only the Fatherland, but the entire world as well, to help 
present him with such a sum of money as will place him beyond all mon- 
etary anxiety and surround him with all possible comforts for the remain- 
der of his days. 





In a communication filling a column and a half of an April number of 
the Boston Transcript, Mr. Horatio Hale, the philologist, sets forth very 
fully the claim of his mother, the late Sarah Josepha Hale, to the authorship 
of ‘* Mary Had a Little Lamb.” There is, he asserts, no foundation what- 
ever for the “familiar ‘Tyler and Roulstone’ story, making Mrs. Tyler 
(when she was little Mary Sawyer) the heroine of the poem, and John Roul- 
stone, a student of sixteen or seventeen, the composer of the first part of it 
in her honor.” The verses first appeared in a collection of eleven of Mrs. 
Hale’s ‘‘ Poems for Our Children,” published in Boston in 1830 by Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon. All the poems in that little book—“ The Mole and the 
Eagle” was one of them—were original.— The Critic. 





WHY RUN ANY RISk WITH YOUR COUGH OR UOLD, Hoarseness, or in 
deed any Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thor- 
ough, and so easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If 
you have contracted a severe Cold, save your Lungs from the dangerous 
irritation and inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by 
promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection 
of the Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief 
from obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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